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and Lansdowne, the British Foreign Secretary, won high praise from
all the European experts for the skill and objectivity with which he
had pursued his aims. Russia had been warned, at the moment
when she was most sensitive, that if she thought to retrieve her
disasters in the Far East at the expense of Great Britain in other parts
of Asia she would find the road barred by Britain and Japan acting
together. Beyond doubt a powerful stroke, but Lansdowne could
scarcely have been surprised when the Russian Foreign Secretary
told the British Ambassador that it had " made a most unfavourable
impression in Government circles " in Russia, or when Count Witte
was reported to be beside himself with anger.
In 1905 the Count, who was still the most powerful individual in
Russia with the exception of the Tsar, was in a dangerous mood. On
his way back from signing the Treaty of Portsmouth (August, 1905),
he had been entertained by the Kaiser who all but converted him to
the Russo-German combination proposed in the moribund Treaty
of Bjorkoe. The news of the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty came as
a strong reinforcement of the Kaiser's argument, but by this time
the wavering Tsar was more than half-way back to the French Alliance,
and Witte, who was a realist, decided on reflection to fall in. His
general conclusion seems to have been that there was no immediate
way of countering the Anglo-Japanese combination, and that to cross
over to the German camp would be to make permanent enemies of
France and Britain and to subordinate Russian policy to German
and Austrian in the Near East, which offered Russia the likeliest
opportunity of obtaining compensation for her losses in the Far East.
In these weeks Russia made definitely the choice between pursuing
her adventure in farther Asia and resuming her traditional European
policy, and by the end of the year she had so far decided on the second
alternative as to pledge her support to France at the coming Algeciras
Conference.
In the meantime the French had been actively at work both in
St. Petersburg and in London to heal the British-Russian quarrel.
They had watched with considerable uneasiness the conclusion and
publication of the new British-Japanese Treaty, and put it politely
to Lansdowne that he had gone too far and too fast. M. Bompard,
the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, and M. Cambon, the
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